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Does College Teach Living? 


Campus “bloc” rule ... Student Co-Ops... UN in Univ. . . Student 
Day of Prayer ... Doctrine of Man... Poetry ... Lay Religion 








The Wayfarer 





oe d Bryce pointed out that our (| S 
# government was firmly planted in 
Ccalvinist claim vt the tendency to evil 
human being our governmental 
issuming in advance 
it ven th ww part in power 15 pron 
Reinhold Niebuhr puts it with char 
Kw = torce Man's 


Han Ss gdemocrac 


capacity for just 
’ , 
possible; but man’s inclina 


tion to injustice makes democracy necessary 


In thi cond month of Republican rule in 
Congress, | assume, we'll as usual see botl 
tend in fu uninhibited swing 


B&B My 1939 dollar, I'm told, is now worth 


im 7 «4 if Food costs ire up g2 B% 

1939, and both clothing and _ hous 

furnishings are up over 66%. Sometimes thes« 

" h I'd sve | 

glu tatistic make me wish ad spent a 

! 

mon in 1939, while it did still bu 

mething! It's of less and less use now. 


= Particularly do m 


which are 


dollar slim down a 
made by th 


ud to be bossed by General Electrix 


\ ort, Cartels in Action, recently got out 
lwentieth Century Fund, quotes th 

etter of one GE official to another to show 
how Gl Mazda bulbs are lowered in qualit 
to imerea sale Th constant process oft 
duction of lamp life that we have been 

irrvin n has kept the volume of business 

loguent GE ads about publi 
we'll read with a jaundiced eye from 

now on—but probably we'll have to read 


m bv the dying flickers of GE bulbs at 


BW Speaking of trademark lide 


recent! 
unted out that when a trademark, like as 
han . becomes too well known, 
t b ut of evervday language and 
tro { wn value as a trademark dis 
tinct tf a rtain definite product. Alack, 
that t tat t the term “Christian” too 
fter ) ' ut of our lite that it 
in nothing m | iurticular Even the sub 
idiat brand names, lik Methodist or 
Pr in, notorimous! mean nothing ver 

ibout peop vho bear them as lab 
unction of the New Testament 
Wo into tu when ill men ix ik well of 
uvgvests that further idea, “Woe unto 
when | men ur name with a 

- 

fixing his root fell off 


Pe | farm 
led. As his helper laboriously made 


nsurance questionnaire, he described 


weident, and then came to the 
heading Remark \fter a munute’s per 
xitvy, he wrote with a sure hand Didn't 


Ah that all exam queries could 


be dealt with accurately and summarily 
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> Th thirteenth birthday of Repeal went 
silently b some weeks ago, with sore totals 


ince 1933 not even buried among four-color 


ids in the magazines: 1,800,000,000 gallons 
of liquor; 1,000,000,000 of wine; 21,700,- 

ot beer—all to the tragic tune of 
some 60 billion dollars. That's of course in 


finitely more than all our education has cost 


during these years 


B Dynamic Sam Shoemaker, a Manhattan 
pastor who hasn't been in campus groups for 
1 dozen years, is thoughtfully back to talk 
religion in ivy league colleges this winte 

and reports that the spiritual eagerness of 
undergraduates now is ten times what it was 
previous! That’s what the Church Society 
for College Work (Episcopal) ts saving about 
prospects tor the ministry right now. New 
university chaplain, Jim McLeod, at North 
western, says “Amen” on that swollen cam- 
returns to student work. My own 


waytaring vields the same results. Ar 


campus 
Christian forces, even amid confused schedules 


ind mobbed classes, realizing that this is a 


ar ot ctr spiritual emergen and prom 


1.7 


world situation darkly, 


PB Sore do see the 


is Yeats expr ssed it: 


Things fall apart; the center cannot hold 
Mere anarchy ts loosed upon the world; 


' , 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 


fre full of passionate intensity. 
That's an old, old querulousness. But today 
faith has its own standpoint, on campus or on 


inet. Paul says, sturdil 


. that ye 

em tee alle 4 shetand ia ¢i ld } 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stanp 


Put on the whole armor of God, 


That's good postwar strateg’ 


—J.O.N. 
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OUR COVER shows a group of for- 
eign students from the University 
of Illinois who have made a pil- 
grimage to the city of Springfield, 
Ill., to see the numerous Lincoln 
shrines in that city. The trip is 
sponsored annually by the Univer- 
sity YMCA-YWCA. (Photo by 
Gournois. ) 
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the campus 





BLOCK THAT BLOC! 


“In a day when training in democracy is desperately urgent, we run cam- 


pus by anything else but,” says a fraternity leader who has done some 


things about cartel rule at SMU in Texas. [See page 12 for more on this. | 


by BILL HARRIS 


Southern Methodist University '47 


= of college students look with 
sontempt on national and international 
solitics. Ye the very ills and injustices, 
the same failure to uphold democratic 
principles for which we condemn Con 
gress, CXISt ON OUTr 


own campuses, 1n 


ur own student governinents. 


Certainly, there are “big stick” poli 
ies in the UN, and pressure groups of 
any kinds operating in Washington 

much if “combine 


wt we can’t sav 


wlitics” continue to flourish in student 
nearly sizabl 
ympus in the USA. Although the cam 


| ] } 1 
us malady is less significant than th 


government on every 


national virus, it is nevertheless symp 


tomatic Ol the san il] that intects all 


governments, the Very evil which leads 


straight to war and destruction. 


Operation Steamroller 


For those who have never been ex 


posed to “combine politics,” perhaps 


should be defined. Combin« 


wlitics is an infection which sets in on 


when, during elections, 


lesignated groups and organizations 


and together and pledge their votes 
or a slate of hand-picked candidates, 
isually the presidents ol the respective 


umpus organizations. Thus, by pre 


rangement, each organization is as 
sured of at least one candidate on the 
sate—and all the candidates are as 


sured of the combined votes of the 


respective groups. 
To make the plan work, the com 
that 


une leaders must have assurance 


organization members are “under con 
trol” and will vote as they are told. So 
ial fraternities and sororities are the 
perfect hot-bed in which combine poli 


tics can flower 


be brought to full 
Therefore, the Greeks are the groups 


vhich band together to form a campus 
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combine. They are the root source of 


the undemocratic practice which the 


combine forces on students. 

Every year, just before election time, 
are born. Sometimes two o1 
the Greeks, 


the number of fraternities on the cam 


combines 


three arise among when 


pus is large; or, under a more far 
reaching plan, the Greeks may all linc 
up together. Combines are formed, not 
to promote good student government, 
but to gain prestige and distinction for 
the “house.” It is good rush talk to say 
to a prospective pledge, “Joe, one of 
schoo] 


our fellows, is editor of the 


paper’; or “Sally, the president of our 
chapter, Is secretary ol the Student 


Council.” Combines are worked out 
with care, so that no member organiza 
tion has more than one candidate for a 
major office. Offices are allocated on 
the theory that by even distribution all 
houses will be satisfied—and will de 
liver the votes of their chapter accord 
ing to the “line.” The basic philosophy 
is: “Let’s not squabble among our 
selves. You vote for our man as Student 
President and we'll 


Council vote tor 


vours as Annual Editor. There’s 
strength in numbers.” So, late into the 
night, these campus cartels swap votes 
and lay plans for another sewed-up 


election. 

Sometimes the independent or un 
afhliated students organize against the 
Greeks; sometimes they don’t. Seldom 
can they rally enough to match the 
Greeks. 
The independent leader lacks the con 


superb organization of the 


trol over his followers which the Greek 


leader has over his subjects. 


System Stymies the Campus 


Whenever a combine puts its slate, 


or even part ol its ‘slate, into office, 





Bill Harris 


’ 
student government suffers. How does 
student government fare under this 
state of affairs? Here is the tally: 
Members of the faculty and admin 
for the student 


istration lose respect 


government. They see the students 


toying with self-government, appro 
priating it for their own social prestige 
and thus failing to use it as a means 
of building a real student community. 

Independent students, seeing — the 
combine functioning like a steam-roll 
er, don’t vote at all. “What's the use?” 
they say. They, too, lose respect. for 
student government, feeling that minor 
ity groups are in control and that the 
Council does not represent them. 

Without the genuine support of the 
whole student body, the new Council 
starts out under a grave handicap and 
can never really build a student com 
munity. 

One of the glaring evils of the com 
bine that 


system is unqualified in 





ire sometimes put into ofhice. 


a prominent fraternity 

demand election for Dennis 
{feGoogan, III, one of its “brothers.” 
Yennis is irresponsible and inefficient, 
fraternity brothers wanted him 

1 big office “just for the heck of it” 
ind for rush talk. So 


cted with bought votes, while capa 


Dennis is 


‘le men in other fraternities or among 


the independents are ignored. Thus, 
student government is sold out for 
prestige—and an English professor re 


marks 


ng tun.” 


Let the kids play; they're hav 


Under a democratic system of elec 
tion, candidates are supposedly nomin 
ated according to their record in past 
activities and their capabilities as a 
whole. The candidates themselves should 
carry their campaign to the voters, and 
the voters, all of them, should go to the 
polls and vote as their intelligence 
prompts them. There should be no 


instructions to pledges, or treshmen, 


or to any campus citizens, on how to 
vote. Every student, as a free moral 
agent, should vote as he sees fit. 


Greeks, Clean the Augean 

Stable 

For the sake of student government 
today and world government tomor- 
row campus combine politics must be 
eliminated. Today's combine bosses on 
campuses may very well be tomorrow's 
city or state politicians. We may be 
playing now, but in college we are 
forming attitudes which will motivate 
us as we take our places in the world 


of tomorrow. 





Symbol of U.S. campus rule? 


With the veterans coming t College 
in such great numbers, social lraternj. 
ties are under the greatest fire they 
have yet encountered. If the Greek, 
wish to maintain campus lea lership, 
they must eliminate their bad feature; 
and develop their good ones. In this 
respect, it would be well for the lead. 
ers of our national Greek-letter  socia] 
fraternities to remind their local chap. 
ters that they are primarily social 
organizations and not political clubs 
As social groups, they have many con 
structive features. As political agencies. 
they are trespassers and their actions 
are contrary to the principles of demo. 
cratic government. If Greek social fra. 
ternities will abide by their charters 
and remain clear of campus politics, 
combines will automatically disappear 
and with them will go group control 
ot individual : votes. It is up to the 
Greeks to move. Let’s have democracy 
on the campus, as a prelude to democ 


racy in nation and world! 





Campus CO-OPS and a 
Philosophy of Life 


M... campus cooperative ventures 


spring from that age-old student condi 
tion, simple poverty, and not from any 
lofty ideal of mutuality and world 
relatedness. The co-op bookstore, room 
ing house, eating place, and dozens ot 
other similar enterprizes, are strictly 


mercenary in primary motivation 


among most students. 


But since the war there is evidence 
that campus co-ops, instead of being a 
mere penny-pinching endeavor, are 
taking their place as part of a great, 
growing economic and humanitarian 
emphasis, with horizons far broader 
than any local project. A good many 
students are discovering, it seems, that 
the political and economic outreach otf 
co-ops on campus can be a real part 


of the undergraduate experience. 


Now It’s National 


Last spring at Plymouth, Wisconsin 
(most co-op activity is in the midwest 
and far west), delegates sent by 4,000 
students in the five regional cooperative 
federations met to form a continental 
relationship among the hundreds of 
campus units. The result was the North 
American Student Cooperative League, 
related through its executive secretary, 
Ed Whiteway ot Chicago, to the vast 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. The 
delegates—in the best tradition of stu- 


dent conclaves adopted a constitu- 
tion, and set up a program to encourage 
interchange of programs and _ ideas, 
finance for periodic conventions, and to 
increase generally the service of cam- 
pus co-ops to their members and their 


communities. (Continued on page 5) 





Campus Co-ops can be a testing ground 
for text-book words like “democracy,” 
“co-operation,” “mutuality,” “community.” 
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The complexity of this growing 
movement is indicated in the jurisdic- 
jons mapped out by the five area 
iederations. The Canadian Student Co- 
operative League and the Pacific Coast 
Student Cooperative League have a 
imple geographical spread. But the 
Midwest 
operatives, the Central League of Cam- 
pus Cooperatives, and the North Cen 


Federation of Campus Co- 


al Federation of Campus Coopera 
ives present a picture of mid-conti 


ent concentration. 


What's Behind It? 

When the cooperative idea gets be 
yond mere money-saving, it sooner or 
ater skips back to the original co-op 
n history, which was formed at Roch- 
lale, England, in 1844 as a workers’ 
group protest against company store 
nonopoly in their town. Now notable 
specially in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, co-ops as an economic pro 
members 


sam have millions of 


throughout the world, and do many 
billions worth of business yearly. 

The simple principle involved is of 
ourse that of consumer ownership of 
the enterprise with which he deals. 


Each co-op member owns capital 
shares, although he has only one vote 
n directing the business, no matter 
how large his investment. Thus the 
members, or customers, literally own 
their business, hiring a manager and 


thers to run it for them. If there are 


profits at year’s end, they go back to 
the members or other purchasers of 
goods—not to absentee owners of the 
business. Thus as co-ops go on, year 
after year, no vast tortune 1s pyramided 
for anyone, but everybody is a little 
richer. 

Producer co-ops— formed to get the 
best prices for goods they produce, 


without middleman—sometimes clash 
within the movement itself, with con- 
sumer co-ops, which are similarly or- 
ganized to keep consumer prices down. 
Sut throughout the cooperative move 
ment there is unremitting emphasis 
upon grade labeling of goods, union 
labor and fair working conditions, 
consideration for fellow-men here and 
abroad, freedom of speech, freedom 
from state control, and ideals of broth 
erhood which are often distinctively 
religious. 

Can campus co-ops widen their 
vision to take in this world perspective 
of the movement of which they are 
part? If they do, it will be through 
constant education and reminder that 
this is indeed a movement, a “cause,” 
and not just a business. Many a student 
who has been active in college co-ops 
sharing some of the grim realism of 
economic need for tour years—swittly 
outgrows his concern for cooperatives 
as he graduates to a rather different 
financial situation. But one of the most 
protound insights a student can _ re- 


ceive in school today is the capacity 


and willingness—to share the common 
lot of most ordinary citizens in their 
daily economic life. If a student can 
learn cooperation as a_ philosophy 
while he is on campus, he may be a 
far more sensitive and creative citizen 


for the rest ot his life. The Editor 





“Welcome to Fairchild House?” Freshman 

LaVonne Stock has come to live in one 

of three women’s co-operative dorms at 
University of lowa 


(Co-op Magazine Photo) 


“Theres a Goom tu Co-ope! 


(OWA STATE lowa. 


COLLEGE, Ames, 
When 150 married veterans moved 
their families into newly constructed 
homes, they solved the food problem by 
forming a Co-operative Grocery Store. 
Bob Wilson, the manager, is.a pre-vet- 
crinary student and ex-air force pilot. 
The store already has a weekly volume 


t over $1200. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, 
Wis. The half-century-old University 
Co-op, now a combination book and de- 
partment store, began as a true cooper 
tive but drifted into a modified co-op 
because of membership turn-over. Re 


ently the Student Board recommended 
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changes in structure which already 
have resulted in raising purchasers’ re 


bates from 7 to 10 per cent. 


OHIO 
Ohio. 


ference brought delegates from 


STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, 
A recent Campus Co-op Con- 
Ohio 
Wesleyan, Antioch, Western Reserve 
and Muskingum. Among the issues 
discussed were the function of the in- 
tercollegiate organization, the types of 
campus co-ops to be admitted to mem- 
bership, and ways of improving rela 


tions with college administrations. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kan. 
Harmon Co-op House perches on dizzy 


heights above the University. Formerly 
a fraternity house, it was purchased by 
the Student Housing Association as a 
co-op for women. 


THEIR CO-OP ON TRIAL. Howarth Co-op 
House recently set a valuable legal prec- 
edent in Chicago as the first co-op to 
be considered a family unit. A jury 
upheld their defense against a charge 


of violation of a zoning ordinance. 


co-OPS ON CAMPUS is a monthly news 
letter devoted to news of student co- 
operatives. Subscriptions are $1.00 a 
year, from the Cooperative League of 
the USA, 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago 4. 
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S pire § 


pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers... 


SPIRES ano BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path 
’ 
Briar-torn the hand...” 
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PACH IT IN 


What skills tor life will you lug home 
with your diploma? Ability to eat ham- 


uurgers at midnight, to play bridge 


while halt-asleep, rhumba - slightly, 


spot a fraternity pin at twenty paces 


n a crowd, dissect the modern novel 


ind perhaps frogs, talk convincingly 


ibout things you aren't quite con 


need about r 


This INTERCOLLEGIAN suggests that 


vou may pick up such knacks as these 


il college square political dealing, 


the know-how of cooperatives, parucl 
ation in the UN, a religious view of 


man, race, Europe, church unity, voca 


] 
| 
i 


tion, and lite generally. Can you reach 


out for suc I 


‘ hat’s 


“accessories” to go with 


usually considered “standard 


equipment” for graduation? A student 

who has made religious values a grow 
| 

ing part of the college curriculum has 


laimed the largest single clue to in 


tegrated living in the world ahead. 


IT SAYS HERE 


That phrase, “Deep Are the Sources,” 
name otf the Bible r 
study booklet used at the National As 


isn’t just the 


sembly last month in Illinois. It’s a 
Statement of tact the fact that the 
ictual wellspring of program and be 
found in 


havior, tor Christians, 1s 


truth disclosed deeply by God himselt 


Communists go back to their shallow 
lam that man’s only meaning 1s so 
ietal. down 


Simpk do-gooders dig 


ind find their roots in the claim that 
people are so somehow wonderful that 
they mustn't be mistreated. Members 
of authoritarian faiths say, “My church 
tells me that’s enough " 
But in our tradition, we must con 
stantly reformulate and rekindle our 
devotion and program by referring to 
the sources found in the Bible. Is there 


a Bible study course going on in our 


campus group? Are cabinet members 
daily reading scripture on their own? 
Do we grow in our knowledge of scrip 
ture as in knowledge of other source 
matter in college? Prayerful study of 
God's Word, right along, provides us 
with an inner authority which is the 
one truly Christian standard tor daily 


action. 


GALL. 10. WHOM? 


The Call to Prayer (page 11) isn't 
lor some inner-inner group of special 
ists in devotion among students. It’s 
for every last person on campus—peo 
ple who've never yet prayed in their 
lives, peopl who pray only betore 
exams and crucial Panic Ss, people who 
cant pray unless they're reading it, 
and people who have developed actual 
skill in becoming aware of God. That 
means all of us. 

We pray for 


vorld, on February 16th, because they 


students around the 


tragically need our prayer and we 
need the Christian experience of pray 
ing for them, because prayer is the ful 
filment of our deepest faith, and bx 
cause we have a command from our 


Master: 


To go in prayer, as in giving and good 


“Go ve into all the world... .” 


will, is the only way most of us can 


obey that revolutionary demand on us. 


BLACK HEYS ALSO 


In The 


trom the 


Rhodes Outlook, journal 
university in South Africa, 
we find an account of the spirited de 
whether 


hate on “non-Europeans 


should be permitted to enroll as stu 


Students voted yes. 


ck nts 





In Collegian Reporter, trom Morn 
ingside College in northwest Iowa, ap 
pears an indignant student editorial op 
the discovery that the dance hall hired 
tor a college social function banned 
Negroes. “If an institution of higher 
learning does not maintain a firm stand 
against discriminatory practices” th 
paper hotly demands, “who will?” 

Ate modern students in college de 
veloping the skill for it’s no less than 
that—ot living interracially? In this 
generation, are both whites and Ne 
groes learning to solve the most urgent 
social problem of our generation? |; 


looks 


especially veterans, have taken a long 


as though students themselves, 


look at race and decided that it’s part 
of our education. The American song 
won't be complete unless, as Aggrey 


said, its played “on both the whit 


keys and the black.” 


AGT CCUIMENICAL 


These days the total number of major 
religious denominations quietly lessens 
Last tall The 


Brethren Church resulted from merger 


Evangelical United 


of two United 


Presbyterians and the Reformed Church 


communions. Soon 
hope to be one. Negotiations of Evan 


gelical & Reformed with Congrega 
tional Christian similarly are nearing 
consummation. Christians seem to be 
joining up—and more and = mor 
groups, even though not organically 
uniting, are working more and more 
closely through the Federal Council ot 
Churches. 

One big factor in such friendliness 
is the Student Movement experience 
which thousands of pastors in dozens 
of denominations have behind them 
We can “learn living” as members 0! 
sister communions sharing one great 
Gospel while we are in college. If we 
learn that lesson well, we can shape 
surely the ecumenical (united) Church 
of mature days back home after we 
graduate. 
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Wartime air-raids left a trail of ghost cities, like this one, across the face of Europe. 


a 





(Missions Magazine Photo) 


Bennett on Europe 


John Coleman Bennett, (who teaches at Union Seminary, in New York) 
returned from months over there, with keen reactions to what he found. 


W aus impresses an \merican 


who has spent some months in Europe 
sthat it is a continent of suffering and 
uncertainty. The suffering is less acute 
n the western and northern countries 
than it was a year ago, but in Germany 
ind in southeastern Europe the story 
fcold, hunger and privation is almost 
inrelieved. The tate ot the uprooted 


nopulations—the 


refugees forced into 
d Germany from East P 
contractec¢ crmany trom ast rus 


sa, Silesia and the Sudetenland and 


the displaced persons who are wards 
UNRRA, and who live in camps 
vithout hope for the future—is far 
ore tragic than the fate of people who 
ve under hard but settled conditions. 
learnestly hope that more than a hun 
lred thousand at least of these worst 
sufferers may find refuge in America, 
s La Guardia has asked. This 1s one 
specific thing that Christians in Amer- 
acan fight for. The suffering would 

more endurable if the uncertainty 
vere not so great. 

Will Europe be a battle-field for a 
third world war? There are those who 
have lost everything, especially refugees 


trom the east, who hope that war will 
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come. For them anything has more 
promise than the status quo, but over 
most of Europe the fear of war puts 
every constructive effort in question. 
Why rebuild cities to be targets. This 
suffering and this uncertainty leave me 
haunted, and yet I do not share the 
complete pessimism of some observers. 

I have been surprised by the vitality 
of the young people whom I have 
seen. They have been a selected group 
at various conferences and student cen 
ters, to be sure, and there are the count 
less other young people whom I have 
not seen, many of them in tuberculosis 
sanatoria or in other ways victims of 
the war. But I have spent many weeks 
with students and other young people 
who have been through the hardest ex 
periences of these last years and who 
today are tough in the best sense, free 
from all morbid self-pity and ready for 
the future. These are Christian young 
people and they have a faith that is 
stronger than the hope or the despair 
that is the result of the journalist’s cal- 
culation, and they have a real commit 
ment. They have come from many 


countries, especially from Holland and 


Norway, France and Czechoslovakia. 
Two young Hungarians have humbled 
me most of all, as I have learned of 
their past and present hardships and 
have seen their spirit. There are Com- 
munist youth who have a similar vital- 
ity, and how they and the Christians 
can live together in the next period, 
will be a major problem, but not a 
hopeless problem if I am to believe 
friends who know the situation at first 
hand. 
There are millions of others who 
have neither Christian nor Communist 
view of lite, including those who from 


childhood 


National Socialist teaching and who 


have been the victims of 


now find it difficult to believe any 
thing that is said by anyone. The Stu 
dent Christian Movements and_ the 
churches have a responsibility in Eu 
rope more clearly than at any time since 
this continent was “converted” to Chris- 
tianity, to make Christ and the Chris 
tian gospel known to those who have 
either not known them at all or who 
have known them only in the form of 
caricatures. We have been too inhibited 


about this evangelism—and the word 








had bad 


is the tim 


connotations for us 


to realize that 


rson must choose the faith by 

vhich he ts to live and that before 
our eyes there are millions of young 
<O} who are quite lost or who have 
wen sadly misled and who, if they be 
e Christians, will have the light 


that will save them trom inner chaos 
ind that will help them to save their 
(nd it 1s 


nations trom external chaos 


the light of truth 


What about the Church in Europe? 
There is clear evidence of a new 
power in the European Church. A new 
discovery of the meaning of Christian 
faith, a new unity within the Church 
tself, a new awareness of the responsi 
Christians for 


ility of political and 


conomic life, a new concern to bring 
Christian teaching to the people out 


side the Church orbit—these are all to 


} 


« found among European Christians. 
The impact of America upon Eu- 
rope is 


They 


in the minds ot all urop. ans. 


know that they ar caught be 


Russia and America and that 


they do not control their own destinies 


tween 
It is vood tor Americans to hear Euro 
peans say that they fear American 


| 
Capitalism more than Russian Com 


munism But it would be wrong to 


suppose that this fear of America is as 
le p as the fear that the whole ot Eu 
rope may be overrun by Communism. 

Che most Important point here, that 
\mericans who seek the welfare of 
Europe should safeguard, is to prevent 
the political or economic power of our 
used to make it 


country trom be ny 


lithcult for European countries to es 
tablish democratic torms of Socialism. 
Only a healthy Western Europe that 

been able to organize its own eco 
nomic life can resist Communist totali 
1anism. Though I believe that it ts 
necessary to Oppose the extension ol 
Communism, a demon ot reaction gets 
nto those who concentrate directly on 
this alone. The responsibility of Amer 
ca is to check as far as possible the 
enlargem« nt of the area in which Com 
nunism is forced upon people by Rus 
Sian power and at the same tume to 
encourage, especially in Germany, the 


development of a democratic alterna 


tive. While 


necessary to try continuously to disarm 


we do these things, it 1S 


Russian fears that we intend to attack 


her and destroy Communism in Russia. 





Patricia Bever, lowa Wesleyan Junior, is a prolific writer of poetry, most 

of it very good indeed. (Refer to “The Intercollegian,” October, 1946 and 

January, 1947.) In reply to our question, How did you come to write “En Route 
to Haifa”? Pat wrote us the letter which follows: 


“I lead a very sheltered life—as most 
American school girls do, and above 
all things I am not a citizen of the 
world. All I know about the Jews is 
what I read in the Bible and what | 
sce of the tour Jewish friends I have. 


I am 


probably thei 


prejudiced in 
tavor, because I recognize their won 
derful contributions to civilization and 


culture, and because one 


naturally 
sympathizes with those who suffer and 
goes out of the way to judge a_ pers 
cuted group kindly. 

“| began to take notice of the doings 
in Haita last summer, and not only to 
take notice but to break my heart over 
it. Every piece of news I both wanted 
to hear and didn’t want to hear. It 
seemed a hurt to me personally. I 
knew what these people had suffered. 
I knew from my studies that they had 
often been the scapegoat in_ political 
programs and disputes all through his 
tory. Their being turned away from 
absolutely the 


Palestine secine d like 


last straw. I did not understand all 
the ins and outs of the situation—the 
claims various nations and groups had 
upon that land, but it seemed prepos- 
terous that no 


adequate — provision 


could be made. At times it narrowed 
itself down to this in my mind: the 
world belongs to God because He made 


it, and Palestine belongs to the Jews 


because LH gave it to them, long before 
the Arabs or the British or any other 
present nation had claim to it. Prob 
ably that is naive! 

“I woke up one morning and began 
to write before | had even dressed or 
eaten breakfast. Once I had started | 
did not stop except to get up occa 
sionally and pace about the house, or 
rest until my emotions were suflhicienth 
under control to let me continue. | wor 
myself out in sheer unhappiness 
Usually, I am a fairly stable person an 
not given to moods, but the depressior 
of these thoughts colored all the rest 
of that day for me. I present ‘Haifa 
very timidly, because I am aware ol 
my abysmal ignorance ot world aftaurs, 
and I would not want to advance any 
unwise propaganda, yet, al the same 
time, I feel that there must be some 
solution for this great human problem 
from Tow 


“7 expect to graduate 


Wesleyan College in 1948. | am 
Junior. I find life here rich and full of 
adventure. My father is the Industria 
Executive for the St. Louis YMCA. 
“I am majoring in English with 
minors in music and foreign language 
I assume that I will be an English 
teacher. I would like that but my plaas 
are not hard and fast. My _ ultimate 
ideal is to marry and make a good 


home. ” 
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En Route to Haifa 


A Dramatic Monologue 


by PATRICIA BEVER 


We are coming into quieter water now 

The ship is pitching a little less, 

But | have been indescribably ill all the way. 

The hot sun blisters on the dirty little deck, 

And we are weary and grimy 

And covered with sweat and aching . 

Aching from having no room to move 

We are so crowded. 

Nevertheless, this is the best place | have been 
For a long time. 

We shall be landing in a matter of minutes now, 
And perhaps | shall even sleep on a cot tonight— 
Or a blanket on the ground—or half a blanket, 

Or nothing. | care not. 

So long as | sleep on the earth that shall be my home. 
They say there is room for us in Palestine. 

| am hoping with all my heart. 

It's time for something good to happen now. 

The candles are burning in our homes no more. 
We have no candles—we have no homes. 

We have nothing. 

But the woman beside me gave me half of her nothing, 
Because | had less. 

And | haven’t been eating my food—such as it is. 
| have been too sick to swallow it, 

Even though | need it 

| have given my portion to the people who have a child. 
One child among a hundred of us— 

And the parents starve themselves 

That the child may have enough to eat. 

But tonight we shall be settled. 

We shall have landed, 

And we will forget the terrible days 

As a dream that is past. 


So you want to hear my story? 

1 will tell you briefly. 

But my story is all peace and joy 

Compared to some. 

My husband's practice fell off— 

Then stopped altogether. 

They taught them that our doctors would rape their women. 
They said it was part cf our faith to do such things. 
Religicn! What do they know about God? 

God made water run uphill for our fathers, 

And lit a signal fire in Heaven 

To guide them through the night. 

And now God has saved me alive out of the many 

And put me on this boat that | may find a place to be. 


| tcld you that we became poor. 

That was the beginning of many things. 

You in America weep when your loved ones die 
Peacefully in their sleep. 

You feel at a loss 

And do not know how to live because they are gone 
They tell you how we suffer in numbers 

Until your mind cannot reach the numbers 

And you cease trying to care because we are far away 
But it is not in numbers that we are hurt. 

It is not one great agony for one great mass of people. 


Each one of us alone in the cruel light; 

That is worse, 

Seeing the faces we love contorted with pain, 
Hearing the voices we love 

Raised in screams we shall never forget. 


| came home one day from an errand and found it. 
Everything, everything was ruined or gone. 

| called my husband’s name— 

But there was no answer. 

| ran to his office door—jerked it open! 

How shall | tell you what | found? 

They had saved his fluoroscope, | suppose. 

It wasn’t there. 


Expensive things that their doctors could use .. . 


Windows broken, bottles smashed, 

Spilled medicines reeking and making me dizzy— 
My husband was there too. 

With his own surgical instruments—his own. . . 
Forgive me. | cannot go on. 

Something happens to my speech 

When | remember how he looked. 





Journey's end was not “homeland” but concentration camp 


for this woman, forcibly removed from ship in Haifa harbor. 


Each one of us in the slippery darkness alone. (American Zionist Youth Commission Photo) 


good ssp : 
It is a thousand thousand lifetimes of fear and pain, 
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You shall never know what happened to him 

You shall never be haunted 

y what | can never forget. 

My husband He was so young and beautiful 


That was two years ago. 

Ever since | have been trying to escape 

| lost the baby, thank God, 

The month before | was captured 

| was in hiding then 

My friends took care of me 

Shall | tell you what happened to the pregnant women 
In the camp where | was? 

Shall | tell you how the SS women amused themselves? 
Perhaps you know. Perhaps it was in your papers 

1 don’t want to remember any more 

This is a great day 

Soon we shall be landed 

And the terrible nausea will go away 

Soon | shall set my foot 

Upon the land God gave to our fathers 


What are they shouting about? 

Oh! We're in sight of the port! 

Let me up to the rail, | say, Let me look! 

Let me see the land where we can cease to be afraid 
Don’t dig me with your elbows, | say 

I'll let you look too 

| want to see it. | want to see it now! 

And | shall know how Moses felt 

When he and God looked from the top of Pisgah 


Oh! We're getting nearer and nearer! 

| can see the faces of the people on the shore 
It’s only a matter of minutes now—seconds! 
Why are we slowing down? 


hy ey Ta 





We aren't stopping are we? 

But of course— 

I‘m getting foolish. 

| should know a boat can’t land 
Ploughing on full speed ahead. 
There are the other boats like ours 
Look at the people waving! 


We are stopping! 

What are they saying? 

Not going to land? 

Oh no! It can’t be! 

It’s a joke—a joke that isn’t funny 

Not land! 

Not even get off this stinking boat at all? 
Why? | say, Why? 

What would it hurt them to let us land? 

What would it hurt them! 

They don’t know what it is to need a place to be! 
They don’t know what it is to need everything. 


Why are they putting up barbed wire? 

I‘ve seen enough barbed wire. 

It’s so we can’t jump overboard, | know 
But if | had the strencth 

1 would climb to the top of it. 

| would tear my flesh off of the barbs 
And jump overboard anyway. 

| would jump! 

Sink or swim, | don’t care, 

For | see the brown water swirling under the keel now, 
And my life is swirling away 

In the foam of the propellers. 

We're turning around. 

We came all this way just to turn around! 
What shall we do? 





DINNER TO NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


Five hundred friends gathered at dinner in New York City last December to honor 81-year-old John R. Mott, winner of the 
Nobel Peace prize. At the speakers’ table were: G. Bromley Oxnam, Archbishop Athenagoras, Wellington Koo, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, R. H. Edwin Espy, Channing Tobias, Philippe Maury, Mrs. Harper Sibley, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other notab'es. 
On graduation from Cornell in 1888, John R. Mott became General Secretary of the then very young Student Christian 
Movement. One of the many movements he helped found was the World’s Student Christian Federation, born in Vadstena 
Castle, Sweden, in 1895 with six nations represented. The Federation now includes more than forty countries and has 
survived two world wars. Its program unites students in a program of faith, hope and action. Its Day of Prayer (see 
next page) is observed annually by students in member countries. 
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lay is “simple”; we live in a different world from 


Lite toc 
that of our fathers and grandfathers. Often we are com 
pletely at a loss to know how we can come io grips with the 
anermost thoughts of modern man. We are so tearful lest 
ur Christian “message” be confused with “propaganda” 
that we raise barriers exactly where the need for unity, peace 
ind friendship is most urgent. We hesitate lest the proclama 
ion of our Christian point of view appears as an encroach 
nent on our neighbor's freedom of opinion, or as an arro 
gant assertion that we alone are right and that everyone els: 
sin error. And so our caution gradually persuagles us to 
orget about our purpose ol “evangelization.” Instead, we 
preoccupy ourselves with “practical Christianity,” with the 
study of social problems, or with our responsibility in the 
olitical struggles of the day. In this way we seek to show 
he non-Christian world that Christians are of some use, 
iter all, in serving the progress of mankind. 

Nevertheless, the command of Jesus to his disciples re 
ains in all its stark simplicity: “Go ye into all the world.” 
We are to go in word and in deed into a world which knows 
othing of Christ and which needs nothing so much as his 
sospel. Those who have heard and obeyed His “Follow me,” 


He sends forth as witnesses. 


We are called to be witnesses of truth in a world of cant 
ind lies; witnesses of God’s Holy commandment in a world 
nto which by our Godless self-sufficiency we have brought 
such frightful suffering; witnesses of His yadgment on the 
manifold ways in which, despite all warnings and admoni 
tions, we continue to affront God’s majesty, holiness and 

witnesses ol His forgivenc ss in the midst ota world 
vhich again is sowing hatred and enmity and, because it is 
vithout mercy, is setting out on the path which will make 
true peace impossible; witnesses of His rede mption to a 
world which cannot rid itself of sin, despair and paralyzing 
tear; witnesses of His eternal /ife to people who, wandering 
n the shadow of death, cannot summon up the power to 
respect or to defend life. 
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Let’s Pause on February |6, 1947 


It is the Day of Prayer for Students, Everywhere 





But even though we realize that of ourselves we cannot 


1? 


possibly bear such a witness, we need have no fear. Neither 


our intelligence nor our religious experience are sufficient to 
enable us to point out the way of life to the students of today 
and thus to fulfill our mission. Only One can do this, the 
One truly “commissioned” »f God, Who is from everlasting 

Jesus Christ. He is, indeed, Himself the Way, the Truth 
and the Life; so that our chief concern must be to remain 
near Him and to proclaim far and wide what we have ex 
perienced in His tellowship, His presence, His power, His 
help, His mercy, His upholding and forgiving love. We must 
manifest this in our day-to-day tasks, in the profession we 
have undertaken, in the midst of the temptations which be 
set us, of the sufferings which confront us, of the sicknesses 
which threaten us, and in face of the darkness of uncertain 
future. All our actions must proceed from a whole-hearted 
self-giving which reveals a faithful and obedient discipleship 
of him who came “to bind up the broken-hearted and to 
comfort all that mourn.”’—(Isaiah 61:1, 2) 

And an unspeakably wondrous promise accompanies our 
discipleship, “Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you.” It is a power which we certainly 
do not possess within ourselves, but which enables us to 
overcome, to transform and to renew the world. 

From its very beginning, a half-century ago, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation was an “evangelistic” move- 
ment. The men and women who were its leaders in the early 
days and who put their stamp upon the Federation, recog 
nized only one task: to announce the Gospel to students. This 
aim should continue to guide us in the postwar epoch upon 
which we now enter, as a world-wide community of students. 

“Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter 
most part of the earth.” (Acts 1:8) 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 
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informally we begin, with the two accounts below, a 
continuing series on Christian vocation as apolied in 
various fields. If we are to be Christian, through and 
through, most of us won’t be doing tt as parsons but 
as laymen. These sketches may help undergraduates 
look forward to their “‘calling’”’ as Christians follow- 


1. Christian in Politics 


By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


ing careers.—kd. 


Mayor of Minneapolis 


W ins | decided to enter politics, 


close friends uttered sharp cries of dis 


may. “Politics!’—“Why change from 
a career in education, church work, and 
youth activity, to one associated with 
corruption, “smoke-filled rooms,” “party 
bosses” and unsavory “deals.” Why, 
indeed! 

But, | 


suaded that, if ever politics had become 


went ahead, for I was per 
the business of every person, that time 
is now. People who criticize those of 
us who are in politics should be told 
that “you may not be interested in poli 
tics, but politics is interested in you.” 
Today, government has become in 
extricably tied up with virtually every 
phase of daily life. It is called upon to 
assist in the development of a prosper 
ous economic order. It is involved more 
and more in programs of social welfare 
of widespread importance. If we listen 
to those who “wouldn't enter dirty 
politics,” we simply bury our heads in 
the sand and ignore the needs of our 
individual community lives. 

We do have in America a democratx 
system which is the most advanced ap 
plication of the Christian idea of the 
essential dignity of every individual. 
We sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that such democracy has been achieved 


only relatively recently, after centuries 


of struggle against oppression and 
tyranny. 

Today democracy is sometimes 
12 


threatened by new torces, variously de 


scribed as communism, fascism, or 
totalitarianism, which deny the basic 
premises of Christianity and democracy. 


before God 


each man is equal. Democracy holds 


Christianity holds that 
that before the law each man is equal. 
This parallel is no coincidence, because 
the development of democracy grew 
Christian 


out of the acceptance ol 


principles. The recent war was fought 





Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey's ad 
ministration includes new committees 


on health, taxes, youth welfare, emer 


gency housing and human relations. 
In these committees citizens of Minne 
apolis know that they can have an in 
fluential part in shaping the policies of 
the city. Active in the Minnesota Demo 
cratic Farm-Labor Party, Humphrey 1s 
one of its rising leaders. He has found 
time to serve as a member of the ad- 
visory committee for the Minneapolis 
Student Industrial Seminar, an NICC 


sammer project. 


truths 
We won the military phase of that war 


to detend these same primary 


but that was only a beginning. The 


harder 


struggle is for a peace which will estab 


more Important and much 


lish democratic ideals not only in 
America but throughout the world. 
So a tremendous challenge faces th 
Christian student these days. He mus 
become politically alive. He mus 
school himself in the politics of our so 
ciety. He must add to his faith in Chris 
tianity and democracy and understand 
ing of the basic forces and imperatives 
which are shaping our nation and 


must be 


come an active participant and _ bring 


world. Once intormed, he 
into the political arena the zeal of 3 
crusader for righteousness. 

To be specific, the Christian student 
must become involved in political pany 
organizations, in campaigns and elec 
tions. He must learn the nature and 
method of operations of the many 
movements which so vigorously seek 
influence legislation. He himself mus 


a lobby 


ist in behalf of legislation and adminit 


become, in a sense, a lobbyist 


trative programs which give meaning 
to democracy and extend political and 
economic security for the masses @ 
people. 

Existing political parties desperately 
need honest, sincere members who un 
derstand the problems of our day an¢ 


are willing to devote time and energ 
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» their solution. Any person who wish 
; to participate in politics will find his 
ervices heartily welcomed, and he will 
~ assigned immediately to some im 
yrtant responsibility in the movement 


with W 


isn't necessary tor the 


ich he identihes himself. But 
student to 
dentify himself with a political party: 
gores of independent and non-partisan 
jucational and political committees 
fer opportunities for the same typ 
t service. 

Whatever avenue the Christian stu 
lent chooses, however, he must eval 


jate his political activities 1n terms ol 


By RALPH B. FISHER 


Vice Pre side nt, 


7. ask me to answer two ques 


ions, out of my experience in the bank 
ng business: First, how I reasoned out 
he choice ot a vocation; and second, 
ow it has worked out in practice. 

In the first place I didn’t exactly 
reason it out, and [| think there were 
hen—as now—many other young peo 
le who avoided hard thinking on this 
subject. All I felt sure about was that 
wanted to go into business. With two 
wys and two girls in our family who 
had already gone into religious work, 
he family was quite reconciled to hav 
ng the youngest play the role of the 


lack she ¢ p! 


There need be no conflict, says this writer; 
a Christian can serve, whatever his job 
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Imerican Trust Company, 








“Combines” for the social good are fine! 


his devotion to the philosophy ot 


Christianity and democracy. This means 


2. Christian in Banking 


Oakland, California 


However, it was not my intention to 
go into banking, but into the Imperial 
China 


Robert Hart. But the Chinese people 


Customs Service in under Sir 


changed my plans for me, for they 


started themselves 


hghting among 
about that time, and I decided to stay 
at home and take one of the jobs that 
presented itself in the financial district 


ot San observa- 


Francisco. From my 
tion of the young people of today, I be 
lieve they do a good deal more plan 
ning and self-searching about the fu- 
ture and their place in it, than I did or 
than most of my 
did. So 


one. 


college generation 


much for number 


question 


Now as to how it worked out. Since 
there was (as I have said) a minimum 
of “plan,” there really was no “work 
ing out” of what there wasn’t any of! 
gut, my business experience has never 
theless been reasonably successful, as 
people commonly evaluate such things. 
What is certainly more important, it 
has given opportunity for contacts and 
service which have made of life a very 
busy and happy place. Opportunities 


for service come daily man’s 


In eV ery 


life—on the street, in the 


store, at 
school, and in the club, fully as often 
do in the bank. 


as they Jesides these 


continuing study and 


thought. He 


must never permit himself to accept 
without independent throught the dic 
tates of any leader. He must always re 
main flexible in his attitudes but for 
ever committed to the principles of 
democracy. The strength of that way 
of life is in sound thinking by its citi 
zens and effective application of th 
Christian principles of justice and hu 
manity. This is the challenge, political 
ly, which faces the Christian student 
today. The future of our country may 
well depend on his response, in terms 


of vocational decision. 





small occurrences that give us genuine 
pleasure, there are of course those occa 
sions for public service in community 
lite which come to any man or woman 
willing to seize them and to turn them 
to account. Speaking for myself, then, 


I know 


while as 


I can do something worth 
a Christian layman, and | 
am not at all so sure that I could have 
done it so well as a Christian minister 
or a protessional religious worker. 
My conclusion is, that 
whether one’s calling be in the religious 


therefore, 


held or in the secular, his service will 
be “Christian” if, and only if, it is 


performed in that spirit. 
c 
1 CHOOSE MUSIC 


I have chosen my _ vocation-—music¢ 

and it is toward that end that I am 
concentrating most of my time and 
energy. As I grow in understanding of 
myself and of the world, I realize that, 
if we would make the best us of our 
abilities, God must be firmly estab 
lished in the center of our being, and 
from him everything else must stem. It 
would be impossible to obliterate him 
from our lives, but some of us do at 
tempt to push him into a dark corner. 
Those who would replace God, no mat 
ter how fine the substitute may be, will 
find that their lives have become un 
balanced, and that as a result they are 
accomplishing far less. 

Marcia Hannah 


in “Scan,” a publication of the 
Student Christian Association at 
Pasadena Junior College 
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Two Approaches to 


The Christian Doctriff 


RETRIEVING HIS OWN LIKENESS 
By WILLIAM HUBBEN 


George School, Pennsylvania 


O,, time has witnessed how intelligently man proceeds 


when he gets ready to turn against man: he first removes 


th likeness man was fashioned. 


1¢ Image in whos 
We have been doing this systematically tor about a hun 
dred years now, applying the ritual of science and great 
learning to it. In fact, we have done it with the confused 
mixture of the discoverer’s delight and the scientist’s daring, 
ind such a vast amount of effort, error, and narrow book 
shness was invested that one can hardly speak of a con 
must regard it 


spiracy but as a highly intelligent bit of 


self deception 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Hippolyte Taine 
declared man to be the produce of heredity, environment, 


ind an accidental historic 


setting (/a race, le milieu, le 


moment). Marx subsequently decreed that man was solely 


the product of environment. Darwin's discoveries and 
theories supported the biological accent. Writers like Zola 
(environment and time) and Ibsen (heredity) and literary 
naturalism in general carried this science to the stage and 
lending libraries in popularized form. Brain anatomy (Char 
cot) and later psychoanalysis added to the wave of de 
terminism that paralyzed our moral sense. Man became “a 
prisoner of his scull” (Chesterton) and a pawn on the 


chessboard of time—and a term like “moral insanity” be 
ame the favorite alibi for man’s perversions. 

The second and completely uncamouflaged method of 
removing God's image was bound to follow in the form of 
the Russian and German political attacks on religion. Th 
lessons of science—in part justifiable—had become a_ pro 
gram of action for party bosses and block wardens. Those 
who had had no more place for God's image, openly closed 
In on man. 


We ar 


ind are. The danger of our present regrets and indignation 


now realizing the abysmal peril in which we were 


ies in our naive unawareness that “all this must result, and 


has resulted, in moral decay.” That observation is, of course, 
all too true. But religion must furnish a higher motivation 


than to “save our civilization.” 


A good deal of it deserves 
hardly any rescue at all. Religion ought to do more than to 


thical 


control standards. God is more than 


a lawgiver, 
Christ more than a liberalizer of Jewish legalism. To en 
vision God's likeness, feebly and in a sadly fragmentary man 


ner, ougnt to make us see beyond morality and the pro 
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“ verbial respect for our neighbor. It ought to teed oy 
creative imagination, inspire our courage, and incidentalh 
also bring back that humility so deplorably absent in many 
a Christian condemnation of “the world” and the “yp 
repentant and prodigal ones” of our time. We must see be 
yond the mountains that need removing. Only that obedieng 
will experience a bit of divine vision that goes beyond legal 
istic Observances and the righteousness that undertakes to 
“save humanity.” The beauty of Christian living and its 
strange experiences in the mysteries of God’s ways cannot 
be caught in precepts alone. Christian morality is an jn 
dispensable preparatory discipline to all this and certainly 
should not be underrated. But our personal and corporate 
sins need more than redemption by a restrictive code which 
so commonly is regarded as typical of Christian living. The 
path of prayer as one of wonder and an ever growing inti 
nacy with God’s will; the personal cultivation of listening 


and seeing where we have been blind before we 


wanted 
again to hear and see; the loyal adherence to personal prompt 
Ings whose execution appears inexpedient, oft the beaten 
path, or plainly absurd—all this is part of growing in “His 
Likeness.” Our faith must turn toward life, not away from 
it. The way to travel in mountains is not only to avoid 
abysses but to seek the beauty of the landscape. God's 
image radiates a mysterious attraction felt by every one whe 
approaches it in a searching mood. We are to recognize it 
in freedom, with a sense of exploration, and in a maturity 
that is the award of all dedication. Sin, then, becomes equa 
to the regret of having missed part of this high road; virtue, 
the harmony ot obedience; vision, the knowledge ot being 
in and with the eternal order. God’s Image is set before us 
for imitation, for orientation to brighten our darkness—not 
only for information and study. We live in time but “we 
are capable of eternity,” as Evelyn Underhill wrote. We 
shall reach part of this eternity by bringing back the Image 
into the smallness of every day and searching for its features 
in the face of whomsoever we meet, whether college presi 


dent or janitor, peddler or preacher or politician. 





From Young veopte's Prayers 


Percy Hayward 
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LIKENESS” AS RELATIONSHIP 


fy PAUL LEHMANN 
Editor The 


Social Science Lecturer in Princeton 


{ssociate Westminster Press, and 


Theological Seminary 


Dw Christian taith declares that God has made man in 
His own likeness. To understand what this means let’s look 
+ ourselves—at us who are said to be made in the likeness 
t God. 

Of all the problems that beset us, one is persistent and 
leep: the problem of loneliness and the need for companion- 
ship. Nowhere is it more obvious than on the campus that 
the heartaches and the hilarities, the cynicisms and the com 
ensations with which people face solitude or find company 
wcur because there are no well-marked and secure bridges 
rom one person across to another. The bitter truth is that 
<ople are both disappointing and essential: they are too 
isappointing to live with, too essential to live without. One 


wnnot believe 7n them. But one must believe certain wall- 





From 
A Student Statement 
of Faith 


From “An Affirmation of Christian Faith” adopted 
by the National Student Assembly of the NICC at 
Urbana, Illinois, January, 1947. The full statement 
will be published in this magazine next month. 
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We learn to live only 





as we learn what we are 





grounded things about them it one is to avoid the devasta 
tion of loneliness and the emptiness of companionship. 

It is precisely with this area of personal relations that the 
Christian affirmation that God made man in His own like 
ness is primarily concerned. When Christianity teaches that 
God “created” or “made” man, it is underlining two facts. 
One is that man cannot in and through himself bring his life 
into being or give it meaning. He is dependent upon a source 
and end of his life which are rather more over against than 
continuous with the process and the environment of living. 
We may even grant that man may discover some day the 
formula for protoplasm. But this would not change the cir 
cumstance that a formula could not bring man’s life into 
being or give it meaning on human terms. 

The other fact is that man has a definite kinship with the 
whole world of nature, of time and space and things, which 
he cannot ignore if he would be true to his own nature. 
This is why there is no essential conflict between the biologi 
cal doctrine of evolution and the Christian view of man. 
But Christianity teaches also that God made man “in His 
own likeness.” This means that what makes man a Auman 
being is not his kinship with nature but his kinship with 
(sod who created nature and man himself. 


Unfortunately, Christian thought has not been clear about 
what man’s likeness to God is. Some Christian thinkers have 
declared that this likeness is to be found in man’s rational 
nature, others have emphasized man’s moral nature. In both 
instances the stress is laid upon that which differentiates 
man from the rest of nature. For my own part, I think the 
stress should be laid rather upon that which essentially 
characterizes man himself; man as a Auman being. And 
what is this? This is the essential factor of relationship with 
another. Man is made in God’s likeness. This does not mean 
that man is ike God, as a copy or a photograph. It means 
rather that man is /7ke unto God, 1.e., man is related to God 
as God is related to him. According to the Bible, God is re 
lated to man in a unique way. It is a relation of selt-giving, 
secking, responding. Thus man is truly man in so far as he 
responds to, seeks, gives himself to God. Our humanity 
stands or falls by our recognition of this fact and our lives 
in terms of it. 


Man is made in God's own likeness in the sense that man 
can and must respond to God because God has already re 
sponded to him. If then, this is our true situation, we need 
not seek loneliness for fear of being hurt by people, nor 
over-compensate to impress people for the sake of their com- 
pany. If this is our true situation, it becomes clear that the 


great social and political struggle going on between total 
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ind democracy is, at bottom, a struggle over the we shall discover the truth of the Christian faith and the 
ture, the duties and the possibilities of man. Totalitarian truth about ourselves at the same point. This point js the 
I alse because it substitutes the state for God as the discovery that we are and remain human in so far as y, 
ource and end of man’s responses; democracy is a mockery live in mutual personal responsiveness with other people ang 
inless all men are free to have and to use what God has that such responsiveness occurs when other people beliey, 
supplied for responding to Him. If this is our true situation, with us that God has already responded to them. 
7 ll and K. i a 
Be Still and Know... . 
Seeking Life’s Meani 
eerIng Lifes Meaning | 
| Rouman: 
| that the 
PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE sible thing that needs to be done; without thee there is I sudents 
Grant unto me, O God, the grace and wisdom to make the a asso 
experiences of every day steppingstones to higher things. When ‘hurch 
| fail ~ fall je of my ideal, os thou drive pe Fad “4 L: Our thoughts shall be of God, of home, of loved ones, of td, 
™y weakness - in a power : t —— 0 . e — all who trust in us. We seek to become worthy citizens of dents 
n penitence for my evil, strengthen thou my love for goo the Christian community. , 
ness. Out of the disappointments of today teach me wisdom ng the | 
and patience. Ennoble me through sorrow. Enable me to gain Spirit is 
power from hard work; potience from long waiting; sympathy L: May cur every impulse be to follow the way of Jesus. It is section 
from my enforced sharing of the pains and struggles of others. through Jesus that we come to know thee, our Father. Cod | 
Grant that in happiness | may find the gifts of gratitude and ae ae 
understanding. Thus, by the steppingstones of daily living, He is m 
remake thou my life. In the name of Him who maketh all is faith 
things new. Amen L: We are new persons in God. Thy ways enable us to uproot fe and 
selfishness, to conquer ego, to overcome indifference and 
to widen our horizons beyond our small college world to land 
include ail thy people throughout the whole world. We Hollan 
LITANY OF DEDICATION thank thee for the World’s Student Christian Federation. student 
We thank thee for the opportunity to help our suffering cM C 
L: We who are on a college campus—away from home—are fellow-students through our gifts to the World’s Student 
tempted to be complacent and to follow the easy way Santee Gand ons © 
“S5 Si 
quages 
L: Sometimes we sit still as others assume the responsibility nto ten 
that should be shared; therefore we fail to see the door ee 
cf opportunity opening before us ath 
tudents 
ontacts 
L. Because of thee, we prefer thy light to darkness, the way eaders 
of justice and loving-kindness to the ways of sin. We de nto a se 
light to discover thy will for us and to follow it freely, ag. cor 
instead of cbeying blindly 
zatherin 
means ¢ 
rmal 
L: Grant that our tongues, which have spoken stinging words, led an 
may now sing thy praises and speak thy truths fied int 
entre | 
“Eacl 
L: We have a responsibility to develop self, a richer per ’ 
sonality, and a working philosophy of life ng ‘ a 
the Bibl 
the afte 
L: Such abilities as we have come to us as a gift from thee ussion, 
therefore, we would use our talents well. Help us in this wo S\ 
endeavor, we pray; for with thee we shall try the impos- (Photo from University of Minneapolis YWCA) rivileg 
shall ne 
tian fel 
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st. “he 


Roumania. Word has reached Geneva 
hat the SCM of Hungarian Protestant 
rudents at Cluj has resumed its work 
the 
Transylvania. 


association with 


Reformed 


‘hurch in A conference 


held in August attended by 130 
tudents, “acknowledging and confess 


ig the Lordship of Jesus Christ whose 


Spirit is the source of all true recon 


sruction. 


In their message they write 


God has given us lite instead of death. 
He 


s faith and all things necessary tor our 


work is 


Je is merciful and gracious. g1Ves 


and 


Holland. Ol 
tudent who attended the 
cM C 


ns Of it: 


Engstrom, a Swedish 
International 


amp, has written his 


impres 


‘8= students ot lan 


Luc ked 
desolat 
Dutch 


tor 


various colors, 


lages and confe ss1ons 


| Jute h 
splendid with heather 


were 


to tents on a Moor 


The 


eagel 


tudents were extremely new 


ontacts with foreign students and the 


skilfully 
»a sound fellowship. Football, sing 
kitchen, the 
gathering of firewood, all were helpful 
The 


dwin 


iders brought us togethe r 


' 


Ww, common work in the 


ans Ol creating a team spirit. 


rmal ‘delegation atmosphere’ 
led and the new fellowship was car 


Bible 


entre point of the camp’s life. 


ied into the study the 


groups, 
“Each day’s program had a pervad 


ng theme, which could be traced from 


the Bible study‘in the morning, through 


the afternoon address with ensuing dis- 


ussion, and onto the evening talk. We 


vo Swedish had the 
nvilege of participating in this camp 


students who 


hall not easily forget the deep Chris 


fellowship which we found there.” 
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‘Fo: te Berton: 
Your isee of Febon> 
that ogr ibrar 
steer? 


Germany. \ policy to extend material 


relief to German students 


Student 


university 
World 


Committee 


was agreed upon by 


Relief Executive meeting 


No 
The question ot material r¢ 


in Geneva Switzerland, 


Sunday, 
vember 10. 
lief for Germany had been held in sus 
pension. The councils of World Student 
Reliet held 


clude 


to the position that to ex 
Stu 
dents from the formerly occupied coun 
that 


Germans was unChristian. 


tries argued their wounds 


still 


War©r 


were too tresh to permit the de 
flecting of material supplies to their 
recent 


the 


enemies. They also feared that 


giving of relief might aid in the 


recrudescence of Nazism. 


The 


mise between these two positions. 


agreement represents a compro 
The 
foods, books and periodicals to be sent 
will not decrease the supplies available 
for ravaged countries, nor raise the liv 
ing standards of German students above 


those of the 


other continental univer 


sities. Supplies to be to Germany 


sent 
are food, chiefly in the form of vitamin 
tablets and cooking fats; paper for note 
books; books and periodicals published 


blankets 


for universities where great destruction 


outside Germany since 


1933; 
has occurred. A start has been made on 
an exchange plan under which a few 
will be 


German students 


placed in 
other countries when military bans are 


litted. 


Oslo Speakers Accept. 
Oslo, 


Theological 


sishop Berg 
Niebuhr of 
Kirtley 
Niles of 
Hoott are 


grav of Reinhold 


Union Seminary, 
Mather of Harvard, D. T. 
Ceylon and W. A. Visser 

to be speakers at the American Youth 
7. Other 
speakers are being invited from China, 
The 


persons 


Conference on July 22-31, 194 
Britain, and 
Oslo 


whost age does not exceed thirty five. 


France, Germany. 


delegates to are to be 


Rowlaad were among th 


Andre de Blanay. Yugve 
Dheerich. 
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P MUNITY 


EDITED BY WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Your Federation Dollars 


Christian students on all continents 


will jon In a common prayer service, 


1947. Incident to 
the act of worship, a collection for the 
World’s Student 
(WSCP) 


Sunday, February 16, 


Christian Federation 
will be taken. 

You who have 
local World 
(WSSF) 


wonde r 


struggled the 


Student 


pul 
Service Fund 
the 


are 


drive “over 


top” may 


why you asked to 
raise money for WSCFP, an organization 
with initials not unlike the other. The 


answer is to be words of 


now 


found in the 


a woman student at the University of 


Frankfort, who following a_ lecture 
concerning WSSF (and its interna 
tional afhliate, World Student Relief) 
remarked, “Not only are we hungry 
and cold, we need also some food for 
ou) souls.” 

The Federation, which has a modest 
$150,000 budget, will do great things 
with the money-collection taken on 
YOUR campus on February 16! For 


example, it will help to reestablish na 
tional SCMs in countries devastated by 
war China, 


India, 


invasion: 
Siam, 
Italy, 


and Indonesia, 


Burma, France, Greece, 


Hungary, Selyium and Czecho 
It will supply books and lit 
erature to students of Asia and Europe 
who 


slovakia. 


for five or ten years have been 


living in a “spiritual Ghetto.” It will 
prov ide leadership for the Russian SCM 
now exiled in France, Austria and Bul 
garia. It will provide medical care, food 
and study for 
will confer 
ences in countries which for many years 


have had 


war-weary individuals, 


and it 


organize student 


no such interchange. 

Plan an effective observance on your 
campus February 16, take a collection 
and send it to: United Student Chrts- 
tian Council, 156 Fifth New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Avenue, 








UNinformed on UN? 


Have the letters “UN” any real campus meaning—except at the 
University of Nebraska, where they're on every banner? It’s part of 
our education—possibly the most vital part—that we find out about 


them. 


I Oo arouse the college students of the 


United States to realize their stake in 
the United Nations and to help make 
t succeed, the American Association 
United 


establishment of United Nations Com 


tor th Nations is urging the 


colleges. These com 


ittees 1n the 
mittees become centers of intormation 
ind take leadership in planning special 
ictivities on the United Nations. Com 
mittees may be sponsored by an estab 
lished group or become an independent 
organization. Eighty-five such com 
mittees have been set up thus far in 


colleges throughout the country. 


Activities of United Nations Com 
mittees are based upon current prob 
lems facing the United Nations. They 
take many forms, such as model ses 


sions of the Security Council, rallies 
with prominent speakers, college radio 
programs, sponsorship of United Na 
tions news columns in the college paper, 


and intercollegiate institutes. 


lo keep the Committees closely in 
touch with United Nations develop 
ments, information on current prob 
lems is sent the Committees by the 


AUN. In 


the Committees receive 


addition to this material, 
other services 
from the Association in return for their 


group fee of $3. For example: 


1. “News United Na 


This monthly column gives a 


Votes on the 
tions” 
factual summary of up-to-date United 
Nations news, and is prepared for us« 


in colle ge newspapers. 


14UN Speakers’ Bureau. 


2. Use of 
2. Literature on the United Nations. 


1. Model United Nations Meetings 
Such sessions make stimulating and 


informative programs within Com 


mittee meetings, when planned tor 


college assemblies or as intercollegiate 
Suggestions 


conterences. about pro 


cedure and help in meeting similar 
problems involved in setting up a con 


ference will be given upon request. 
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5. Participation in the Annual Sum 
mer Intercollegiate Institute on the 


United Nations. 


held at 
Finch Junior College in New York in 


The first “Institute” was 
June, 1946. Forty-two delegates repre- 
senting 27 colleges from 16 states at- 
The 


student delegates attended meetings of 


tended the week’s conference. 


Council and the Interna- 
Health 


Nations headquarters. Mem- 


the Security 
tional Conterence and _ visited 
United 
bers of the delegations to the United 
Nations, the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and the Department of State 
met with the group for informal talks 
and discussion on the organization of 
the United Nations and the major is- 
ues under consideration. Dr. Eelco 
van Kleffens, Netherlands Delegate to 
the Security Council; Senator Warren 
Austin of Vermont, U. S. Delegate to 
the Security Council; George Stolz of 
the Czechoslovakian Delegation of the 
Social 


Zawiery Pruszynski of the Polish Em- 


Economic and Council, and 


bassy, were among the speakers. 





Student members of the First Intercollegiate 
Institute of the United Nations. They are: 
Jeanette Roset, NYSTC; Venietta Caswell, 
Jackson; Louise Chamberlin, Bryn Mawr; 
Marion Bridges, Georgia; Raymond Kitchell, 
Syracuse; Kirk McAlpin, Georgia. 


After study ot the United Nations a 
first hand, the delegates « ablisheg 
the COLLEGIATE COUNCIL FOR Ty 
UNITED NATIONS and elected seven men 
bers to its Board of Directors. Th, 
Council will coordinate the work ¢ 
the United Nations Committees ang 
act as a clearing house fo: college 
United Nations program ideas. Ea 
member of the Board of Directors repre 
sents one region of the United State 
and will help promote the college pro 
gram in his area, in cooperation wit} 
the AAUN College Program Advise; 

Dorothy B. Robin 


(note: The author is College Pr 
Adviser of the AAUN. She} 
gladly send materials from 45 E. 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y.) 


gram 


Washington Oasis 


A brilliant idea, supported by e 
pense funds for a year of operation, ha 
blossomed forth into a much-needed 
center in Washington, D. C., to sery 
“lobbyists” for humanity. Sleeping 
rooms, breakfasts and meeting room 
are available to groups coming with 3 
serious purpose. The plan assumes tha 
local groups which have studied cer 
tain national or international problem: 
on which Congress is to take actior 
will send delegates to Washington 
stay long enough to have a number « 
talks and perhaps a meal with their 
The House on 


representative. Cedar 


Street will provide hospitality, se 
that the delegates have the latest in 
formation, and help them connect uy 
with the government officials they wish 
to see. In periods ol special CTISIS ID 
Congress, several members of the Com 
mittee or other leaders could come t 
HCS for an evening and meet ther 


certain members of Congress. 


A dozen persons can be accom 
modated at the House, and by expand 
ing into the attic, beds for six or eigh 
more can be provided. Because of th 
residential restrictions, the house can 
not charge for its services, but thos 
wishing to assist in the maintenance 
of the project will be able to make? 
contribution. SCA groups are very we 
come. Interested persons should wot 
to: Frank Olmstead, 535 Cedar Street 


N.W., Washington 12, D. C. 
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FERN BABCOCK, Campus News Editor 








STUDY VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GRADUATES 


CALIFORNIA, 


Berkele y. 


Group of the 


NIVERSITY O} 
The Upper Division 
MCA is conducting a series of meet 
gs on Vocational Opportunities for 


niversity Graduates, under the chair 


anship of Will Ross. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER DYNAMIC 
BELIEFS 
LLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. To 
eet the challenge of competing faiths, 
th religious and secular, the Chris 
in Association is holding a series of 
sussions 1n which Christianity will 
compared with marxism and other 
ilties 
COUPLES CLUB 

SHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sudents and their wives or husbands 
invited to join the Couples Club of 
e Campus “Y.” It provides low-cost 


itertainment, works to relieve the 


using shortage and helps cut ex 


enses through COO} rative buying. 


TWO MILLION STUDENTS ENROLLED 
‘SHINGTON, D. c. An all-time high en 
llment of 2,062,000 is reported in the 
749 colleges of the United States, ac 
rding to Dr. Francis G. Cornell of 
United States Office of Education. 
his is 50° higher than the last prev 
is record of 
The 


1946, included only regular 


1,300,000, reports d in 


> 
140-40. 


survey conducted in 
tober, 
tudents and not extension and cor 
espondence-course enrollees. 


The 667,000 women now 1n college 
nstitute the highest enrollment of 
men in the nation’s history but repre 
ent a smaller proportion of the total 
umber of students than last year. The 
73,000 veterans now in college con 
utute more than s0°7 of the student 


1 
pulation 
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VETERANS RATE WITH CO-EDS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
Co-eds give veterans top rating over 
their completely civilian brothers. Chiet 
assets of the veterans, in the eyes of 
the girls who sit next to them in class 
and go out with them after class are: 
more serious; more polite; they've been 
around more; and, they're older. Vet 
erans have raised the academic stand 
ards, which the girls don’t consider a 
bad thing, even if everybody has to 


study harder to keep up with them. 


The veterans are less consistent in 


their reactions to the co-eds. “Guess 


we expected them all to be queens.” 
“They re a little disappointing at first, 
more sophisticated than we expected,” 
said a GI junior. But a freshman spoke 
for a good many veterans when he 
said, “We built up a great idea of girls 
find 


And 


when we were overseas, but we 


they're the same as always. 


actually, that’s pretty good.” 


RECOGNITION SERVICE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus. The 
YWCA 


members was climaxed by a single line 


recognition service for new 
of girls following the flaming torch of 


Allen, 


Creative 


the president, Emma _ Lou 
Mirror Lake. The 
Worship Interest Group, led by Mary 


around 


Richardson, prepared the service which 
centered around the YWCA Circle of 


Faith and Action.—ANN TISDALI 


TOWN HALL AT RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Troy, N. Y. Walter Duranty was the 
first speaker on the Town Hall Series. 
He spoke on Political and Economic 
Relations with Russia. Future speakers 
are to be Charles Bolte, U. S. Senator 


Wayne Morse, and Julian Huxley. 


FACES UN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. 
When Harry Kingman, General Secre 
tary of the University YMCA, appeared 
before the Tenney Un-American At 
fairs Committee and was vindicated of 
any “communist or subversive activity” 
he proposed that the committee chang: 
its procedure to one which will direct 
the committee’s attention to genuine un 
American activities. He advocated that 
it: “(4) handle committee publicity so 
that Suspicion against loyal Americans, 
constructive community agencies, de 
sirable legislative measures, is averted; 
(2) display concern regarding alleged 
subversive movements on the right as 
on the left; (3) avoid duplication of 
efforts of the FBI, police and intelli 
gence units; (4) avoid appearance ol 
political motivation; (5) be scrupulous 
ly fair to witnesses, and permit wit 
nesses to avail themselves of counsel: 
and (6) try not to discourage public 
spirited citizens from playing a legit 
public affairs.” 


mate role in DAILY 


CALIFORNIAN 


CHAPEL BOARD RETREAT 
syrAcUSE UNIveRsITY, N. Y. To pre 
pare for a busy new year the board and 
staff of Hendricks Chapel held thei 
annual retreat. Among the speakers 
were Eunice M. Hilton, Dean of Wo 
men: Lawrence Hosie, executive of 
the Syracuse Council of Churches and 
Thomas More 


Father Ryan of St. 


I louse. 


OHIO STATE YMCA FLOURISHES 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus. The 
Buckeye YMCA, an eight-page paper, 
reports the activities of a flourishing 
YMCA determined to surpass its pre 
war position. In addition to its monthly 


meetings and weekly Wednesday Noon 
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Forums YMCA holds 


groups on Basic Religious Beliefs, Hu- 


the discussion 


man Relations, International Friend- 
ship, National Affairs and Party Plan- 
ning. Special Interest Groups include 
Bicycle Hikes, Men and Women’s Re- 
Music, 


Firesides, 


lations, Boys Club, Classical 
Deputation Teams, Faculty 
Freshman Council, Intra-Mural Sports, 
Married Couples Club, Public Affairs, 
Work 


employed 


Settlement House and 


‘Y” Travelers Club. The 


stafl includes Cecil Thomas, executive: 


Radio, 


Russell Jones and Joseph Mixer, asso 


clates. 


INFORMAL CHAPEL IN SCA LOUNGE 
Calif. 


hapel services, to which stu 


PASADENA 


formal ( 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, In 


dents are invited to come and as 


go 
they please, are held in the SCA Lounge 
Wedne sday 


and I; 


every from 11230-11250; 


The sec 


12:30-12:50 10-1: 30. pe 
riods of quiet music, selected readings 


ind silence are led by students. 


DR. ODELL ADDRESSES CONFERENCE 


GLEN CAMP, Portland, Ore. Sixty-five 
students attending the Northwest 
YMCA-YWCA Conterence Dr. 
Morgan Odell, president of Lewis and 
Clark College, the conference 
a low to Take | fold” 
your CA, 


munity and your world. F. L. 


heard 


discuss 


theme: of your 


lite, your campus, your com 


MARTIN. 


STORK TO SHARPEN HOUSING LACK 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA, Bloomington, 
Ind. The housing shortage here got a 
jolt today when it was announced that 
hundred _ births scheduled 
GI 


advise expectant mothers to go home if 


four are 


among student families. Doctors 


possible to prevent overcrowding at 


the university. 


fF 
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Warm 


We welcome those 


new posimuons Sta 


as 


YWCAs or SCAs. M: 


to them and to all 


work! 


Male Element 


Ropert W. Crarke, Director Student Work, 


University Congregational Church, Uni- 


versity of Connecticut 

*Joun Darr, Secretary, Wesleyan Christian 
Association, Middletown, Conn 

Wittiam McLreop, YMCA Secretary, Boston 
University CLA 

Donato H. Hattipurron, Associate Secretary 
YMCA, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

"Grant Nosrie, Faculty Adviser, Williams 


College Christian Association 


*Freperick Jf. Bisnop, Part-tume Secretary, 
Rhode Island State College CA 

Georce Barri, Secretary, Alfred University 
CA 

Epwarp I). Eppy, Associate Director, Cornel 
United Religious Work 

Cuarces C. Nosie, Dean, Hendricks Chapel, 
Syracuse Universit 

Dr. Max A. Kapp, St. Lawrence Universit 
SCA 

"Witty Cri Chaplain, Allegheny College 

*Markk THompson, Chaplain, Latayette Colleg 

*Joun W. Doserstretx, Chaplain, Muhlenberg 
College 

*Marvin Frankuix, Chaplain, Temple Uni 
versit 

*“Georce C. Reese, Chaplain, Thiel College 


*Cuarces Warrick, Chaplain, Ursinus Col 


Frank Wricur, General Secretar YMCA, 


Johns Hopkins University 
Sam Lairp, General Secretar 


. YMCA, Emory 


Universit 
Barpin Newson, General Secretar YMCA, 
Louisiana State Universit 


WILLIAM 
Universit 
West, 
derbilt 
ALFRED ( 
YMCA, 
Oscar B 
YMCA, Universit 
Morcan, Ge 


Universit ot 


General Secretary, YMCA, 
North 


secretar 


PorTeEArT, 
ot Carolina 


SAM General SCA, Van 


Universit 
Associate secretary, 


Le« 


General 


PAYNE, 
Washington & University 
W ooLDRIDGE, Secretary, 
ot 


neral 


Virginia 
YMCA, 
Ad 


succeeding Henry 


PHiLip Secretary, 


Illinois. (Formerly 
Secretar 
son, deceased) 


Part-time secretary, YMCA, 


ministrative 
FE. Wil 
Henry MILLER, 
Butler University 
*Metvin MILpratri 
YMCA, 
Campu 

Bee 
University of 
Maurice Kipper, 
Life, Ohio Wesl 


*] 


Part-time Secretary, 


University of Minnesota Farm 


CLETUS KER. Part-time Secretary, YMCA, 


Akron 
Director, Student Religious 
in [ 


niversit 


part-time with Campus Chris 


if Belated Welcome 


To New Staff Membe; 


who have recently taken 


ff members of YMCAs, 
iy their calling be a joy 
those with whom they 


D. Nep Linecar, General Secretary, YMC: 
és 7 

of Kansas 
RayMonp A. Nesmirn, Secretary, Univer 
ot Utah Student Christian Fe »wshiy 
STANLEY Rueiner, General Secretary, YM¢ 
College, Pullman 


Executive, YM¢ 


University 


Washington Stat 


JoHN E. Merner, Acting 


cH 
ET! 


S 
i 


JOH 


University of Washington Author 
Westey L. Herstty, General Secreta and 
YMCA, Calitormia Institute of Te 
nology In a pl 
M. D. Woovsury, General Secretary, YM( our C¢ 
University of California, Los Angeles probl 
JaMes Mitter, Davis Community Chur 
University of California at Davis throws 
Samuet Croruers, General Secretary, YM( signp¢ 
University of Hawan has e 
Distaff Side ee 
ate sc 
JEANNE Rurn Ack.ery, Executive Direct 
YWCA, University of Chicago 
JEAN BARBER, Program Director, YW Charles 
University of Califorma, Berkeley 
Marion Branron, Program Director, hie— 
dents, Detroit Metropolitan YWCA 
Mrs. Carotyn Brusuwoop, Executive Dir 
tor, YWCA, University of Missouri N 
Giapys CHANG, Program Secretary, YWCAByppara 
University of Washington YWCA 
Mrs. Beautine H. De Costa, Executivegs. Mix 
Director, YWCA, State A. and M. © Secretat 
lege, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Mrs. ExvizaserH Rost Dowpen, Executypommuni 
Director, YWCA, University of N. C. byt-time 


Mrs. Lora Gaines Fercuson, Director, SCA 


University of Denver 
Louise Frencu, Executive Director, YWCA 
University ot lowa 


ANN GrayBiLL, Executive for Student Wor 
New York City Metropolitan YWCA 
*Puyiuts B. Greire, Director, YWCA, Flori 
State College for Women 
Mrs. Dororny Murpock 
Director, YWCA, 
Grace bk. Keerer, 
University ot Connecticut 
Kick, 


Move ment 


Hint, 
University ot Texas 
CA Secretar 


Execut 


University 


*CorRA Long Island Student Christ 


Assistant Secretary, S 


College 


ELIZABETH LAMB, 


Pasadena Jumior 
Associate Direct 


of 


Frances Morrison, 
YWCA, 
Angeles 

Biwik Ek. 
YWCA, Kansas Stat 


Universit Calitornia, 


Director 
Manhatta 


Student De 


Executive 


Colle gc, 


PARKINS, 


MapeLeiIne Procror, Executive 
partment, Boston Metropolitan YWCA 
*ETHELENE SampcLey, Director of Religi 
Activities, Duke University 
Mrs. Ropert Souter, Associate Student Sect 


tary, Boston Metropolitan YWCA 
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CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS and 
SOCIAL 
POLICY 


BY 
JOHN C. BENNETT 


Author of “Social Salvation”’ 
and “Christian Realism” 
Ina profound discussion of 
our contemporary social 
problems, Dr. Bennett 
throws a timely light on the 
signposts which Christianity 
has erected for our arriv- 
ing at a just and appropri- 
ate social policy. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


NEW STAFF (continued) 


RBARA THOMPSON, Executive Director, 
YWCA, University of Nevada 
fxs, Mitprep W. TimBertake, Associate 
Secretary, SCA, University of Main 
mmunity YWCA_ Staff working 
wt-time with Student Associations: 
auine HauGen, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, YWCA 
ks, CLanice G. Herspert, Lincoln Jumior 
College, Kansas City, Missouri, YWCA 
aTER Icou, University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, YWCA 
noTrHy J. MoreLanp, Riverside Junior 
College, Riverside, California, YWCA 
Hecen Puitptippe, University of Ver- 
mont, Vermont District YWCA 
jorie Wetrtrs, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, YWCA 
S 


ACTIVE JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


DENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, 
ulifornia. The two-day mountain Re 
kat of the Pasadena Junior College 
\ Executive Board began an inten- 
‘leadership training program for the 
mester. Already past history are an 
\sponsored Frosh Hi-Jinks program 
f talent, movies and *swimming; an 


ben House when over one hundred 
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Coming Our Way 


With an appropriate blush we pre 
sent these letters from our readers (we 
have quite a few more on a note of 
praise—really! ): 

From a student reader: 

“Just a note to say that your “Hints 
on Movies,” condensed from reports by 
Protestant Motion Picture Council is a 
very much appreciated department. As 
students we should select our movies 
with thoughtful care. 


B.S.T.C., Muncie, Ind. 


JEAN WELBORN, 


From motive’s ME: 

“For two weeks it has been my in- 
tention to write to tell you what an ex- 
cellent job you did with the September 
issue of INTERCOLLEGIAN. It was unus 
ually attractive and appealing. The light 
touches, the scope, the urgency of sev- 
eral of your articles, are notes which I 
hope that we, too, may be able to have 
in our publication. I hope that in the 
future you will call upon motive any 
time we may be of some service to you.” 

ROBERT Ss. STEELE, Managing Editor, 
motive. 

A student leader in China: 

“The article, Profile: Washington 
University YMCA-YWCA in the In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, February, 1946, stirred 
great interest among the officers of St. 
John’s University Christian Fellowship, 





ed meditation, music 


ae 





of which I was in charge then. We 
need just such kind of articles present 
ing the model SCA’s in the States 


which helps us framing ours here. I 
send you herewith a copy of the Re 
port of St. John’s University Christian 
Fellowship hoping that it will interest 
you. 

I have graduated from St. John’s; 
my work now is editing the News 
Sheet of Student Division, National 
Committee YMCA. I'll be glad if we 
can establish some news exchanging re 
lationship. We'll send you news sheet 
in English monthly, will you return 
the same to us? Hoping for your early 
reply, I am, CHARLEs FU-sAN, Shanghai, 
China. 


From a graduate student: 

“Most of the students here know the 
magazine well and feel it helps us keep 
up-to-the-minute on issues as we study 
to become better equipped to work in 
the community.’ 
DEAN LEEPER, Yale Divinity School. 


Christian world 


From an undergraduate: 

“You have no idea how we at Buck- 
nell enjoy the INTERcoLLEGIAN. During 
this coming year we want to come in 
to closer relationship with the maga- 








students and faculty dropped in to re 
acquaint themselves with the Associa 
tion; and a Cabinet and Board Retreat 
of fifty students and faculty. 


A chapel service in the form of guid- 


and silent inter- 


vals is carried on once weekly during 
the three luncheon hours, and a mem 
bership drive based on teams racing 
“midget autos” netted 250 active and 


associate members. 


zine.” —JOHN WILBuR, President, Buck- 
nell, C. A. 
The World Relatedness, Christian 


Heritage and Student Public Affairs 


Commissions are meeting separately 


four times during the semester for din 


ners, addresses and discussion. 


When Pasadena Junior College be- 


came too overcrowded, John Muir Jun- 
ior College was established with an en 
rollment of 2,500. It already has an SCA 
and shares in the staff leadership for 


PIC. 


JEANNIE GROSBACH. 
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Two New Lists Available 
for Your Church 


1. Religious Dramas 


\ pam} hlet listing and classify 
ing So religious dramas of arti 


jualit ind ou fiect 


2. Motion Picture 
Films 


isting * testec if 


uund films carefu 





Send Se postage for either list or 10c for both 


Address Extension Service Office 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
1. C. McGiffert, Ir., President 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CENTER 

ston, Massachusetts. Lawrence Mead, 
lirector of the International Student 
Boston, welcomed 


“What's the 


find 


Center of Greater 
oreign students by saying: 


like ? 


You will probably find it 


Cente Come and out tor 


yourself 
vit crowded, and there won't be enough 


hairs to go ‘round: but then, it’s not 


too uncomfortabl sitting on a rug 


Those of you who wish to brush up 


m your 


English will find plenty of 


natives. who will be glad to convers 


with you It, on the other hand, it's 


] 


complete relaxation you want, the 


hances are you will find those at the 


Center who can speak your mother 


tongue. Two Sundays ago, two Swiss 


students, strangers, met at the Center 
ind soon discovered that not only had 
they gone to the same school in Geneva, 
but had actually be en classmates though 
class.” 


n different sections of the same 


OPEN STUDENT BARBER SHOP 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF 1owA, lowa City, 


lowa. When the barber’s association re 
fused to meet the University’s request 
that community barber shops serve Ne 
vro as well as white students, the Unt 
versity announced that it would opel 
ite a shop open to all its students. Ar 
thur Lambert of the Social Action Com 
mittee said that it would continue its 
hight to have racial discrimination elim 
nated in Iowa City barber shops, bring 
ny legal action if necessary. The Rev 
rend P. H. Pollock, president of the 
lowa City Ministerial Association, said 
t is interested in social equality for 
Negroes, but 1s opposed to using legal 
force in ob 


ction or other forms oft 


taining it 


Hints 
on Movies 


GO: 


MARGIE does not offer the 
burning question or glorify any special cause. 
She is a healthy, happ 


solution to any 


uncomplicated girl 


ind her schoo] ] iding debater: fits easily 

into the social community life at school, has 

her “ups” and “down with the rest of the 
, , 


tudents. H home hte with Grandma Mc 


Sweeney has prepared her for becoming the 


triend of h r own « iught A Jo ce. who comes 
to see that “the more things change, the more 
rm Most of the 


Margie” is well worth 


actors belong 
ing ymmething u may not gather from 


ulvertising the film is current 


JOLSON STORY. A. well 


THE 


Ural ] 


with emphasi mn Jolson 
reative turn and his ability to understand the 


wuman heart and sing to it. One of the vear 


olution 


CHILD OF DIVORCE. Giving no 
) ur id risin 


gy «hivore problem, it 


might w have a sobering influence on thos 


1 I divor« 


GALLANT JOURNEY. sensitiv con 

‘ na xecuted tor of a oung flies 
| living, sacri 
n ideal. Th 


dle their rts W pecially in the lov 


principa 


THREE LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE. The 
tribulations of thi pretty sisters in 


A x . Mant colortul fan 


1 
earcn oO 


THE DARK MIRROR. A study in morbid 
olog bringin Lew Avr back to 


films. Too bad he wasn't given a vehicle 


( 
more 
tl rt} nm thy 


\ ha 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER. \ doctor ind 1 nous 


wife, both marr fall in lov Finding 


, , . 2 ' 
them \ bccOming ntanvicd im it ind 


hance rather 


than iu pain to others and the lo of thei 


wi t-1 ct rommt 1 powerful moral in 


politicians, 


MR. ACE. The ways of corrupt 
ho | ' t t prompted more 
by selfish interests than by the kind of social 
tond] hope candidates tor 


olitical ot ma POuUse 


THE COCKEYED MIRACLE. 


| eafarers, two of whom 


Fantastic 
comes: ot a tami f 
ire members of the spirit world. The action 
merits tl cockeved” part of the title, but 


I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOU. Music lover: 


plot as the \ 
Artur 


v1 excu this film improbable 
rev in the delighttul piano work of 
Rubinstein 

THE SHOW-OFF 


vart with talent for 


Comedy about a_ brag- 
getting his family into 


trouble while he himself remains, in his own 


mind at least, the perennial hero 
WHITE TIE AND TAILS. Clever satirical 
story of a butler who pla it being a gentle 


man, with complications, reveals the emptiness 


f th it drink ind-be-mert philosophy 


a 


| ~\ S 
| raM 


Wit. 
HOTT 


ROLL ON TEXAS MOON. Cat 










CMen an 


sheep ranchers feuding; Roy Rog riding } 
beautiful horse, singing ballad nd rescujn, 
the defrauded heroine 7 
IT’S GREAT TO BE YOUNG. A thew 
janitor pretends to be an impresario, Th 
many reels of rrors and comp! tions 
LITTLE MISS BIG. An eld woma 
wealthy, discovers the joys of simple and yy 


selish living by losing herself among peo, 


* humble station 

TWO GUYS FROM MILWAUKEE. pal, 
prince goes on spree with a taxi-driver, fy 
in love with the latter's girl friend. Interestir 
plot spoiled by too much drinking 


umusing, and drunken driving made ent 


taining. 


NO LEAVE, NO LOVE, A rather 
probable to! which is only incid ntal in ft 
iffair of two l S. Marine There 
quite a lot of drinking, which ts bad for ¢ 
teen-age Van Johnson fans who undoubte 
vill flock to this picture 


SHADOWED. A well-knit 


with accent on 


murder | stor 
olution, not on the crime jt 
elf. The rewards ot honesty and courage 


ontrast with those accompanying fear ap 


guilty suppression of crime, are well broug 
rut 

ABIE’S IRISH ROSE. An cxaggerated a 
too-obviou lesson in toleranc Amusing 


lot, but doubttul whether the cause of to 


ince will be constructively served by this fil 


BUTLER’S ROUNDUP. Cattle thieves, 
clever detecti much riding and _ shooting 
with a= stuttering routine providing con 


} 
; 


cl 


LAWLESS BREED. More of the same 


lealing with bank robberies 


IODINE. An over-acted cor 


this time « 


LITTLE 


of errors with juvenile capers which 
ire really tunn 

GUNMAN’S CODE. Another “crime 
not pa western, with Wells-Fargo 


fighting stagecoach bandits, and one of th 


wooing the banker's lovely daughter 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
GO: 


Angel on My Shoulder; Holiday in Mex 
Notorious: The Time of Their Lives; I 
sonality Kid: The Great Day; Night and Da 
3lue Skies: Home Sweet le: T 
Perfect Marriag« 


DON’T GO: 
The Kallers: The Big Sleey 


Movie Reviews are condensed from 
hy the Protestant Motion Picture Counct 


Hom 1¢ 
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“The 
Resewe Shelf 


The Interseminary Series, of which 
| four volumes are ready, is the pub 
ching event of this decade in the re 
jg10Us held. ( Harper: $1.50 each vol 
me, $5.00 for the set of four). Here 
sdiagnosis as clearcut and convincing 
sit is prophetic. The Challenge of our 
‘ulture (Clarence Tucker Craig, Edi- 
r), looks both our culture and us in 
he eye and finds fatal illnesses. The 
ght of the Christian gospel is more 
owerful than x-ray in detecting the 
vils eating away at the vitals of indi 
idual and corporate lite. But that light 
as the power also to destroy evil—and 
hy it is not being used to do this is 
ut of the disturbing revelation of these 
hapters. The Church and Organized 
Movements (Randolph Crump Miller, 
Editor), examines the counter-loyalties 
hich claim most of us, the panaceas 
ve seek or the places of refuge to which 
verun. Together, these books make un- 
mfortable, stimulating reading and 
rovide a basis for a stirring faith to 
atch our times. They command the 
ttention of all who would be informed 
n the nature of the social order and 
hat it does to people, plus what the 
hurch’s task is in a sick, confused, 
infting world. The two concluding 
as this ts 
ritten) deal with that faith and the 


lumes (just off the press 


od-given task of a Church united 
nough to undertake it.—n. B. 1. 


A Brother Is a Stranger, by Toru 
Marion 


John Day, $2.50), is a sincere and 


Matsumoto and ©. Lerrigo 
cautifully written spiritual autobiog 
iphy by a Christian Japanese. To read 
tis to understand better the Japanese 
nd and the struggle of those who 


ve between two cultures. 


A deeply 
tuman story, filled with romance and 
venture, it reveals the life conflicts 
'a young Japanese who stood firm in 
‘Christian faith and won his inde- 
endence despite the opposition and 
uctatorial authority of his eldest broth- 

his father and his government. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 





Through struggle, he and his young 
both 
and bursting joys.” Much of the book 
was written during the war, while Toru 


wife experience “bitter sorrows 


was interned as an enemy alien by the 
United States Government. Through- 
out, Toru seems to have in mind the 
basic principle that, whatever is done 
in Japan now, whether by the occupa- 
tion authorities or by the Church 
through its mission program, should 
“lead to the final goal that each indi 
vidual should discover his own worth 
and attain the full dignity of his per 
sonality. To do this in the Japan of 


today seems as difficult 


as bringing 
water to a desert”’—but this book goes 
tar to convince the reader that it can 


be done. ANN GRAYBILL. 


Peace of Mind, by Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man (Simon and Schuster $2.50) deals 
helpfully with the resources available 
through psychology, psychiatry and re- 
ligion for overcoming the fears, repres- 
sions and complexes which sap the 
energy of men and women and restrain 
them from using their powers to the 
full. The author is a Boston rabbi who 
teaches Jewish Philosophy and Litera- 
ture in a Christian theological sem- 


inary. A valuable 


resource book for 
veterans and others in quest of inward 


peace. 


Addresses and Papers of John R. 
Mott (Association Press, six volumes, 
$36 the set). Of historical significance, 
these books illumine the long span of 
the lifework of this great man, since 
his graduation from Cornell in 1888 
through the years of his leadership in 
the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
founding of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and of the College 
Work of the YMCA, and thence for- 
ward into an extensive area of world 
relationships which brought him, in 
1946, recognition in the Nobel peace 
award. A must tor college libraries. 





Last 
Reprieve? 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


ee ore 


abuse of atom powel than 1 hav 


common sense on th 


seen in any previous book.” 


H. V. Kalten/ 


“Dr. Poteat has done the important think 


ing which keeps this from being just another 


book on the same subject. . . . I wish his pro 


posal for the reconstruction of our civilization 


might be seriously tried.”"—Elton Truehlood 


$1.00 


your bookselles 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y 


rrerrree re ee 2 





just 
published 





PRESENTING Y-TEENS 


by Helen S. Wilbur 


Indispensable for club 
advisers. 


Complete guide to the 
YWCA’s teen-age pro- 
gram. 


Tells stories of girls, 
leaders and clubs in 
action. Specific pro- 
gram suggestions. 


Entertaining conversa- 
tional style. 


Illustrations humorous 
and numerous. 


140 pages _ price $1.50 
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Ned : - fie 


_. , the signature of a cooper- 
ative, planned publishing pro- 
gram that will tailor a litera- 
ture to fit the religious, moral, 
and ethical questions and 
needs of our time. Directed 
especially to young people, at 
work and in school, this new 
publishing adventure seeks as 
authors fresh voices that can 
give leadership. 


HADDAM HOUSE Editorial 
Board, representing the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, educa- 
tors, and youth leaders from 
the various Christian churches 
and agencies, is concerned with 
arousing and guiding interest 
in vital issues of today, the 
world which youth is helping 
now to shape. Present members 
of the Board are: 


Edwin Aubrey 

John C. Bennett 
Paul J. Braisted 
Virginia Corwin 
Grace Loucks Elliott 
Lawrence K. Hal 
William Hubben 
Harold B. Ingalls 
Poul L. Lehmann 
Paul M. Limbert 
John Oliver Nelson 
J. Edward Sproul 
Rose Terlin 


Keep on the lookout for the 
HADDAM HOUSE ship. It will 
bring five to eight books a 
year. Here are the first two. 


Place your standine order 


nou 


with your college 


Christian Faith 
and My Job 


Alexander Miller 


If your room-mate or your job gibes at religion, 

put your religion to work at that strategic spot! 

Don’t be a Sunday-only Christian. Success, ad- 

vancement, popularity— do these compete with 

your convictions? Or dollars outbid your ideals? In a hard-boiled 
business set- up and even on campus Christian principles don’t pay 
regular interest. But American Youth, always willing to take a chance, 
recently learned that brotherly love can be a more rewarding dividend 
than cash. 

Varied experience and international Christian service give Alexander 
Miller authentic background and earned right to speak about using 
religion to reconvert one’s daily environment. Christian Faith and My 
Job is geared to these times and your needs. Get it NOW and apply 


it soon. $1.00 


Beyond This Darkness 


Roger L. Shinn 


Roger Shinn has looked hard at the stark 
facts of our time and seen beyond them. 
Having waived ministerial exemption and 
enlisted, he was in the Battle of the Bulge, 
was captured, and in prison camp until the 
end of the war. Now completing graduate 
studies he is assistant professor-elect at Hei- 
delberg College, his alma mater. This rising 
young churchman, having fought and thought 
his way through war’s chaos, expresses here 
his own dynamic religion. If Christianity is 
merely a belief to you, let this book show you what a sustaining faith 


can and should be. $1.00 


bookstore for all forthcoming Haddam House books. 
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